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I!Y     1TREDRRIC     II.     HEDGE. 


Matthew  vii.  29.—  For  he  taught  them  as  oiu  having  authority,  and 

as  the  scribes. 

Theee  are  still  and  always  these  two  kinds  of  teaching, — 
the  teaching  of  authority  and  the  teaching  of  scribes.  We 
have  all  felt  the  difference,  without  perhaps  defining  it  to 

ourselves.  Some  men  speak  to  us  with  authority  by  word 
of  mouth,  or  by  books;  others,  with  equal  or  even  greater 
attainments,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  with  equal  purity 
of  purpose,  want  that  authority  as  speakers  or  as  writers. 
Whence  this  difference? 

"W hat  constitutes  authority  in  a  teacher?  The  answer  is, 
competent  testimony.  And  what  constitutes  competent  tes- 
timony?    Original  observation  by  a  qualified  witness. 

In  secular  science  the  majority  are  dependent  on  the  testi- 
mony of  others,  not  having  the  means  of  verifying  the  facts 
for  themselves.  The  shipmaster  at  sea  ascertains  his  longi- 
tude by  the  aid  of  certain  tables  in  his  nautical  almanac-. 
These  tables  are  based  on  astronomical  calculations,  and 
embody  the  results  of  those  calculations  for  years  to  come. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  the  shipmaster  be  an  astronomer; 
it  needs  only  that  he  have  the  testimony  of  competent  wit- 
nesses in  that  science.  He  receives  their  testimony  as 
authority,  and  relying  on  that  authority  traverses  the  path- 
less ocean  without  other  way-mark,  and  can  tell  at  any  mo- 
ment how  far  the  forces  that  impel  his  vessel  have  borne  him 
east  or  west.  Relying  on  that  authority,  we  believe  that  the 
sun  is   95,000,000   of  miles   from  the  earth,  and  expect  an 


eclipse  of  that  body  at  the  moment  indicated  in  our  almanacs. 
On  the  authority  of  historiographers,  I  believe  that  England 
was  invaded  by  Julius  Csesar  55  years  before  Christ,  or  that 
Jerusalem  was  taken  by  Godfrey  in  1099.  On  the  authority 
of  travellers  and  scientific  explorers,  I  believe  that  the  river 
Nile  has  its  sources  in  Central  Africa,  or  that  the  river 
Amazon  has  a  width  of  150  miles  at  its  mouth.  These  state- 
ments of  astronomers,  chroniclers,  explorers,  are  received, 
not  indeed  as  infallible,  but  as  practically  trustworthy. 
Those  who  make  them  are  authority,  that  is,  competent  wit- 
nesses in  their  several  lines. 

But  what  constitutes  authority  in  religion  ?  Who  is  the 
competent  witness  of  moral  and  spiritual  truth  ?  Here  is  a 
kind  of  knowledge  accessible  to  all :  "  The  word  is  nigh  thee 
in  thy  mouth  and  in  thy  heart."  Yet,  here  too,  as  well  as  in 
questions  of  science  and  history,  we  feel  and  acknowledge 
the  weight  of  authority.  We  listen  to  one  teacher,  and 
though  what  he  says  is  undeniably  true,  and  his  manner  of 
saying  it  unexceptionable,  he  makes  no  impression  ;  we  do 
not  dispute  his  statement,  but  we  are  not  persuaded  by  it. 
It  provokes  no  dissent,  and  it  carries  no  conviction.  He 
teaches  as  the  scribes.  We  listen  to  another  who  says  sub- 
stantially the  same  thing ;  and  immediately  a  new  world  is 
open  to  our  perception,  a  new  day  shed  abroad  in  our  minds. 
It  is  nothing  new  that  he  propounds,  but  it  comes  to  us  with 
the  force  of  a  new  revelation.  Before  it  was  a  truism,  now 
it  is  a  truth.  Some  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  the 
Hebrew  prophets  had  taught  with  prophetic  power  the  doc- 
trine of  justification  by  faith.  They  all  insisted  on  the  neces- 
sity of  faith.  Faith,  they  said,  was  not  to  be  commanded  by 
any  ordinance,  and  yet  was  greater  than  all.  "Moses,"  says 
the  Talmud,  "gave  six  hundred  and  thirteen  precepts  to  the 
people  of  Israel."  David  reduced  them  all  to  eleven  in  the 
15th  Psalm :  "  Lord,  who  shall  abide  in  thy  tabernacle,  who 


shall  dwell  in  thy  holy  hill  ?"  A  question  answered  by  eleven 
specifications  of  duty.  The  prophet  [saiah  reduced  them  to 
six:  "He  thatwalketh  in  righteousness  and  speaketh  that 
which  is  right,  that  despiseth  the  gain  of  oppression,  and 
shaketh  bis  hands  from  bribery,  that  stoppeth  his  ears  from 
bearing  of  blood,  and  shuttetfa  his  eyes  from  beholding  ini- 
quity." The  prophet  Micah  reduced  them  to  three  :  "  What 
doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly,  and  to 
love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God."  Amos  re- 
duced them  all  to  one  :  "Seek  me,  and  ye  shall  live."  But  lest 
it  should  he  supposed  that  God  could  he  found  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  his  law  alone,  Ilahakkuk  said:  "The  just  shall  live 
by  faith."  So  said  the  prophets,  and  scribes  innumerable 
repeated  the  saying.  They  never  ceased  to  insist  on  faith. 
But  because  they  were  scribes,  and  taught,  as  scribes,  :i  mere 
verbal  tradition,  they  taught  without  effect.  But  when  Paul 
came,  and,  speaking  from  a  new  and  original  perception, 
re-affirmed  the  same  truth,  his  statement  revolutionized  the 
world.  Under  his  guidance  new-born  Christendom  east  off 
Judaism,  shed  the  old  law  as  the  snake  sheds  its  skin,  and 
clothed  itself  with  a  new  righteousness. 

What  Jesus  said  in  the  sermon  on  the  Mount,  that  which 
made  his  hearers  astonished  at  his  doctrine,  was  not  new  : 
the  scribes  had  said  substantially  the  same,  but  the  spirit 
was  new  with  which  it  was  said,  and  that  new  spirit  made 
the  Christian  world  a  new  creation,  so  that  history  dates  from 
that  teacher's  word. 

In  the  multitude  which  no  man  can  number.  o(  teachers 
who  have  spoken  to  the  world  from  age  to  age  on  the  same 
eternal  theme5?,  —  the  being  of  God  and  the  destination  of 
man, — there  has  been  but  here  and  there  one  whose  word 
was  a  power  in  the  world  ;  here  and  there  an  authority  in  a 
world  of  scribes.  The  recorded  words  of  Jesus  and  of  Paul 
take  very  little  room,  and  may  be  read  in  a  very  few  hours  : 
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but  the  writings  to  which  they  have  given  rise  in  the  way  of 
comment,  and  controversy,  and  discourse,  if  preserved  from 
the  beginning  and  collected  together,  no  man  could  read  in  a 
life-time.  The  greater  part  of  these  have  perished,  and  the 
rest  will  follow.  Not  a  hundred  volumes,  not  fifty,  of  these 
comments  and  discussions,  can  be  expected  to  maintain  a  per- 
manent place  in  the  literature  of  religion,  in  the  world  of 
books.  But  the  little  volume  which  has  furnished  the  topic 
of  so  much  discoursing  will  probably  endure,  and  be  read, 
and  received  as  authority,  until  some  new  convulsion  of  the 
globe,  some  ice  period,  or  deluge,  or  other  cataclysm,  shall 
sweep  every  vestige  of  existing  civilization  from  the  face  of 
the  earth.  This  is  Humanity's  criticism.  This  is  the  world's 
verdict  on  the  relative  value  of  these  two  classes  of  teachers, 
authorities,  and  scribes. 

I  return  to  the  question  :  what  constitutes  authority  in  reli- 
gion? And  I  answer,  here  too,  as  in  questions  of  science  and 
matters  of  fact,  authority  is  competent  testimony.  Call  it 
inspiration,  revelation,  what  you  please,  authority  resolves 
itself  into  that.  The  teacher  with  authority  in  religion  is 
the  competent  witness  ;  it  is  he  who  has  had  immediate  per- 
sonal experience  of  the  truth,  who  has  it  at  first  hand,  whose 
teaching  is  not  based  on  hearsay,  or  the  "  says  so  "  of  others, 
but  on  the  "  says  so  "  of  the  Spirit ;  whose  word  is  not  an 
ecclesiastical  tradition,  but  a  fresh  original  intuition  of  the 
truth  he  affirms.  Most  teachers  but  restate  the  testimony  of 
others,  they  add  nothing  to  the  truth ;  they  rather  weaken  it 
by  repetition  and  inadequate  statement.  He  only  speaks 
with  authority  who  tells  what  he  has  seen  with  his  own  in- 
dependent vision,  the  truth  he  has  reproduced  in  his  own 
mind,  the  truth  which  flesh  and  blood  have  not  revealed,  but 
the  living  God.  The  truth  thus  obtained  is  not  necessarily 
new,  in  the  sense  that  the  like  had  never  been  said  before  ; 
but  it  is  new  in  the  sense  of  having-  been  new-born  iu  the 


thought  of  liini  who  declares  if.  Thai  makes  it  fresh  as  the 
morning,  and  surprising  ae  a  voice  in  the  wilderm 

Such  teachers  we  <"ill  "seers,"  signifying  thereby  that 
l  hey  see  what  they  teach.  Of  such  seeing  the  firs!  and  mosl 
essential  condition  is  unqualified  love  of  the  truth;  a  love 
which  puts  it  above  every  other  consideration.  With  the 
scribe  the  first  consideration  is  not  whal  is  true,  but  wlmt  is 
written,  vouched,  accredited,  or  else  whal  i-  profitable; 
what  is  best  fitted  to  build  up  our  denomination,  to  strengthen 
inn- church  ;  not  what  saith  the  Spirits  peaking  to  me  this  day, 
but  what  says  the  conference;  what  says  the  platform,  the 
covenant,  the  catechism;  what  has  credit  with  the  churches  ; 
what  is  good  ecclesiastical  stock?  But  they  whom  God  has 
destined  to  be  his  witnesses  —  authorities  not  for  a  day  or  a 
sect,  but  for  all  time,  or  until  some  new  witness  shall  super- 
sede them — listen  to  no  secondary  teaching,  they  settle  on 
no  platform,  they  stop  at  no  intermediate  stage;  they  go 
right  to  the  fountain,  and  listen  in  their  souls  to  what  God 
shall  declare  to  them  concerning  himself.  They  believe  that 
God  will  speak  to  them  also,  if  they  really  wish  to  hoar. 
That  is,  they  believe  in  a  present,  living  God,  not  merely  in 
the  God  of  long  ago.  They  deliver  themselves  up  without 
reserve  to  the  truth,  they  open  all  their  mind  and  heart  to 
God's  teaching,  asking  not  what  is  profitable,  what  say 
the  scribes?  but  what  saith  the  Spirit?  "Speak,  Lord,  for 
thy  servant  heareth,"  is  the  constant  frame  of  their  waiting 
souls. 

Authority  in  religion  is  the  evidence  the  teacher  gives  of 
having  received  the  truth  at  first  hand,  of  having  learned  ot 
God  and  imbibed  in  himself  direct  revelations  of  the  Spirit. 
That  evidence  is  not  his  intellectual  gifts  or  intellectual  at- 
tainments, but  the  quality  of  soul  apparent  in  his  word  and 
life.  No  teacher  acquires  authority  by  his  thought  alone. 
No  mere  philosopher,  however  accepted   in  his  day.  can  be 
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permanent  authority  for  the  mass  of  mankind.  Those  old 
Greek  sages,  who  said  so  many  wise  and  beautiful  things 
about  duty  and  God,  and  were  so  conspicuous  in  their  gen- 
eration.—  Pythagoras,  Socrates,  Plato,  and  the  rest, — what 
are  they  now  ?  What  can  they  be  to  the  multitude  in  every 
age  but  a  vague  impression  of  something  far  off  and  sublime , 
beyond  the  appreciation  of  ordinary  minds,  like  those  dim 
stars  in  the  upper  deep,  which,  we  are  told,  are  luminous 
worlds,  the  centres  of  unknown  systems  ;  but  which,  so  far 
as  our  senses  can  discern,  are  only  faint  specks  requiring 
often  artificial  aid  to  perceive  the  feeble  image  we  have  of 
their  glory. 

What  the  world  requires  in  its  spiritual  leaders  is  not  in- 
tellectual acuteness,  but  truth  incarnate  in  the  life.  Such  a 
leader,  a  teacher  with  authority,  the  Christian  world  acknowl- 
edges in  Christ.  It  finds  him  preeminent  in  those  respects 
in  which  philosophers  and  philosophy  fail. 

1.  Universality.  Christ  represents  no  school,  or  epoch, 
or  race.  He  speaks  a  universal  dialect,  the  dialect  of  the 
heart ;  addressing  himself  not  to  a  few  select  and  disciplined 
natures,  but  to  universal  man.  "  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that 
labor,  and  I  will  give  you  rest."  "  Whosoever  drinketh  of 
this  water  that  I  shall  give  him  shall  never  thirst.  The 
water  that  I  will  give  him  shall  be  in  him  a  well  of  water 
springing  up  into  everlasting  life."  "He  that  believeth  in 
me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live." 

There  is  no  philosophy  here  ;  but  what  consciousness, 
what  authority !  Who  else  ever  uttered  words  like  these  ? 
Translatable  into  every  idiom  and  losing  little  or  nothing  by 
translation,  the  words  which  were  uttered  so  Ions;  ago  in  the 
solitudes  of  Galilee,  or  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  are  household 
words  to-day  in  the  remotest  corners  of  the  globe,  endeared 
by  daily  use,  and  consecrated  by  centuries  of  faith  and  wor- 
ship, wholesome  as  daily  bread,  and  still  revered  as  bread 
from  heaven. 
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2.  The  Christian  world  cheri  bee  in  Christ  the  element  of 
stability.  Other  teachers  ari  e  and  vanish  with  the  rolling 
years.  The  sure  fool  of  advancing  time  overtakes  them, 
supplants  them.  New  systems  are  demanded  by  new  gener- 
ations. The  oracles  of  one  age  are  dumb  to  the  next.  The 
voyager  soon  misses  the  familiar  coast-lights  thai  light  him 
along  his  unlive  shore.  A  few  hours'  sail  withdraws  their 
friendly  blaze.  But  Sirius  and  Orion  accompany  him  through 
all  the  meridians,  and  greet  him  in  every  foreign  port. 
Such  are  the  lights  of  philosophic  speculation,  and  such  the 
eternal  truths  of  the  Spirit,  to  the  journeying  sou!  in  its  life- 
long voyage.  The  guides  who  seemed  so  infallible  once 
have  ceased  to  be  infallible  now,  have  ceased  to  edify.  We 
have  shifted  our  point  of  sight,  and  what  was  once  a  star  has 
become  a  rush-light,  or  the  solitary  lamp  of  some  plodding 
student  no  wiser  than  ourselves.  We  have  ascended  into 
new  regions,  and  what  seemed  to  be  celestial  radiance  as  we 
looked  up  to  it  from  beneath,  is  meteor  and  mist  as  we  look 
down  upon  it  from  above.  We  come  to  doubt,  at  last,  if  any 
thought  of  philosopher  or  sage  will  continue  to  feed  us ; 
whether  any  light  in  literature  will  continue  to  light  us  to 
the  end.  It  is  sad  to  lose  our  faith  in  teachers,  but  that  is 
the  price  we  pay  for  our  growth.  One  by  one  we  outgrow 
our  idols  ;  we  come  up  with  them  and  pass  on.  They  were 
wise  in  their  generation,  but  the  soul  is  wiser  than  all  gener- 
ations, and  the  Word  from  everlasting  is  wiser  than  the  soul. 

3.  The  Christian  world  perceives  in  Jesus  that  Word  made 
flesh.  It  is  not  the  peculiarity  of  the  doctrine,  but  the 
quality  of  soul  and  the  quantum  of  life  in  the  Teacher  that 
makes  him  authority,  and  explains  the  epithet,  "Son  of 
Man."  There  was  no  new  doctrine  taught  by  Jesus.  The 
Gospel  contains  no  precept  so  peculiar,  no  moral  so  sublime,' 
but  the  learned  will  find  you  chapter  and  verse  in  some  Rabbi 
or  ethnic  philosopher  where  the  same  thing  had  been  said 
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before.  The  doctrine  was  not  new,  but  the  life  was  ;  that 
wondrous  life  so  sharply  relieved  on  the  world's  history,  yet 
so  intimately,  ineradicably  blended  with  it;  so  near  the 
ground,  and  yet  so  lifted  above  the  earth,  in  its  humiliation 
drawing  all  men  unto  it ;  so  exalted  above  human  weakness, 
yet  so  profoundly  sympathizing  with  it,*  so  homely  and  so 
shining,  so  human  and  so  divine  ! 

Such  the  authority  of  that  one  example  that  succeeding 
ages  have  been  baptized  with  its  influence,  and  taken  its  name, 
and  confessed  its  law.  Christendom,  with  all  its  civilization, 
with  all  its  attainments,  with  its  forces  still  growing,  still 
unfolding, — the  kingdom  wide  as  the  circuit  of  the  sun, — 
is  the  growth  of  that  life.  The  history  of  Jesus  is  the  his- 
tory of  one  who  surrendered  himself  entirely  to  the  Truth. 
He  gave  himself  without  measure  to  the  Spirit,  and  therefore 
without  measure  the  Spirit  was  given  to  Him.  And  because 
in  him  no  care  of  self,  and  no  infirmity  of  prejudice,  and  no 
bias  of  time,  or  custom,  or  institution,  and  no  view  to  pres- 
ent effect,  and  no  fear  of  consequences,  and  no  mere  curi- 
osity of  the  intellect,  no  conceit  or  fancy  such  as  in  other 
men  wise  and  good,  as  in  Plato  and  Swedenborg,  mars  the 
receptivity  of  the  soul ;  because  in  Him  nothing  of  this  sort, 
no  slightest  barrier  of  privacy  hindered  the  influx  of  the 
Spirit,  because  the  Godhead  found  in  Him  a  wholly  perme- 
able, translucent  subject,  therefore  He  was  absorbed  in  God 
and  God  impersonated  in  Him,  so  that  He  and  the  Father 
were  one,  and  virtue  and  divinity  went  out  of  Him  when  He 
acted  and  spoke,  and  His  action  was  miracle  and  His  word 
revelation,  and  act  and  word  have  enchurched  and  sacra- 
mented  succeeding  ages,  and  the  piety  unfathomable  of  that 
one  life  still  floats  the  world. 

On  a  lower  plane,  in  a  lesser  degree,  other  spirits  in 
diverse  times  have  impersonated  some  truth  or  doctrine, 
have  identified  themselves  with  it,  so  that  it  has  come  to  be 
the  meaning  and  idea  of  their  life.     So  Paul  inclined  his  ear 
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to  the  Spirit  and  beard  God  say  to  him,  thai  the  ceremonial 
law  of  Judaism  had  been  fulfilled  and  superseded  in  Ch 
Accordingly,  the  life  of  Paul  means,  thai  Christianity  is  deliv- 
erance from  ritual  bondage.  In  a  laterage,  Luther,  meditat- 
ing the  errors,  and  corruptions,  and  spiritual  wants  of  his  time, 
received  in  himself  the  assurance  that  penances,  and  pilgrim- 
ages, and  fasts  have  no  saving  power;  and  the  life  of  Luther, 
means  salvation  by  faith.  The  life  of  George  Fox  m< 
the  gift  of  the  Spirit  to  all  who  believe.  The  life  of  Swe- 
denborg  means  the  correspondence  of  natural  objects  with 
spiritual  truths.  The  life  of  Channing  represents  the  dignity 
and  sacredness  of  human  nature. 

Many  take  upon  themselves  the  office  of  teacher,  with 
whom  truth  is  not  a  paramount  interest,  but  second  to  some 
other  interest,  some  dogma,  or  position,  or  rubric,  which  they 
are  sworn  to  maintain.  I  am  far  from  asserting  that  to 
speak  with  authority  it  is  necessary  to  say  new  things,  or  to 
contradict  existing  beliefs.  He  speaks  with  authority  who 
speaks  in  the  spirit  of  truth,  be  he  conservative  or  radical. 
lie  who  speaks  in  any  other  spirit  wants  that  authority,  be 
he  conservative  or  radical.  He  wants  it,  especially,  who 
speaks  in  the  spirit  of  contradiction  and  negation,  who  denies 
for  the  sake  of  denial,  who  has  only  negations  to  oiler. 
Such  a  one  may  speak  with  power  and  command  attention 
by  his  gifts,  but  can  never  speak  with  authority.  It  is  the 
power  of  the  rhetorician,  not  of  the  competent  witness. 

On  the  whole,  we  may  say  that  truth  is  the  only  authority. 
He  only  speaks  with  authority  who  has  that,  and  has  it  at 
first  hand,  who  shows  me  truth  I  had  never  seen  before,  or 
who  makes  me  see  it  as  I  had  never  seen  it  before.  And 
truth  once  seen  may  be  safely  left  to  its  own  operation.it 
needs  no  rhetoric  to  set  it  off.  It  needs  no  enforcement  to 
give  it  effect.  When  the  geometrician  has  demonstrated  his 
proposition  that  the  angles  of  a  triangle  are   equal   to  two 
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right  angles,  he  does  not  proceed  to  enforce  it  by  appeals  to 
sentiment  and  passion,  he  uses  no  rhetoric  to  set  it  off. 
What  should  we  think  of  the  geometrician,  who  should  con- 
clude his  demonstration  by  addressing  our  sympathies,  and 
earnestly  conjuring  us  by  every  motive  of  interest,  of  self- 
respect,  of  good-will  to  mankind,  to  admit  that  things  are  as 
they  are  ?  His  only  argument  is  the  fact  which  he  proves. 
"Why  may  not  moral  truth  in  like  manner  be  left  to  itself? 
What  can  be  so  powerful  as  just  itself?  All  that  we  can  do 
for  it  is  to  make  it  appear.  "  Show  us  "  the  Truth,  "  and  it 
sufficeth." 

But  let  us  understand  that  truth  is  progressive.  I  mean 
truth  in  religion.  The  truths  of  geometry,  which  express 
the  immutable  relations  of  space,  are  unchangeable.  A  prop- 
osition in  mathematics  which  was  true  six  thousand  years 
ago,  is  just  as  true  now,  and  will  be,  six  thousand  years 
hence.  The  relations  of  angles  and  curves  are  the  same 
from  age  to  age.  But  the  relations  of  spirit  change.  The 
world  of  spirit  advances,  and  as  it  advances  brings  new 
points  of  view.  And  with  new  points  of  view  come  new 
views  of  the  same  objects,  differing  from  the  old,  yet  equally 
true ;  I  should  say,  more  true  than  the  old  are  now.  The 
objects  are  the  same,  but  are  differently  seen,  as  the  same 
fixed  star  has  a  different  relative  position  as  the  earth  ad- 
vances in  its  annual  course.  Propositions  in  theology  need  to 
be  reconsidered  from  time  to  time  ;  the  creed  which  was  true 
for  the  ninth  century  is  not  true  for  the  nineteenth  ;  and  many 
who  spoke  with  authority  then,  have  ceased  to  be  authority 
now.  And  yet  the  genuine  teacher,  speaking  not  from  the 
plane  of  current  beliefs,  but  out  of  the  fullness  of  the  spirit, 
speaks  with  authority  to  all  time.  Particular  opinions  en- 
tertained by  Christians  may  become  obsolete  ;  particular  forms 
of  Christianity  may  become  extinct ;  but  Christianity  in  its 
substance  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever.     There 
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are  voices  which  never  can  become  mute.    There  are  foi 
over  which  time  has  no  power,  for  time  did  not  make  them,  bul 
they  time.      Existing  forms,  organizations,  creede  may  p 

(Mice  they  were  new,  now  they  are  old.  Jin)  the  spirit  which 
gave  them  birth,  though  olderthan  the  oldest,  as  measured 
by  the  scale  of  earthly  years,  is  newer  than  the  newest,  and 
can  never  be  outgrown.  It  was  in  the  world  before  it  took 
the  Christian  name,  and  will  never  be  out  of  it,  whatever  name 
it  may  take  ;  Christian  it  will  always  be,  in  the  true  and  eternal 
import  of  that  name.  For  the  ever-living  Spirit  and  not  an 
historic  individual  is  the  true  Christ,  the  same  yesterday, 
to-day,  and  forever.  Systems  pass,  dogmatie  theologies 
slide,  and  authorities  whose  sphere  and  function  was  merely 
dogmatic,  the  authorities  of  the  school,  are  authorities  no 
longer.  But  goodness  is  the  same  in  all  generations.  The 
authority  of  a  good  life  can  never  become  obsolete,  can  never 
fail  to  teach  with  effect.  Let  us  not  think  so  poorly  of  the 
business  of  teaching  as  to  fancy  it  confined  to  the  word  of 
the  mouth  or  the  written  page,  or  deem  that  they  only  in- 
struct, and  admonish,  and  persuade,  who  speak  with  words 
of  wisdom  and  rhetorical  art.  If  we  trace  the  influences 
which  have  acted  most  powerfully  on  our  moral  nature,  we 
shall  find  that  it  is  not  the  teachers  by  profession  that  have 
done  the  most  and  the  best  to  mould  our  characters  and  to 
shape  our  life,  but  the  characters  we  conversed  with,  the 
daily  life  and  conversation  of  our  fellow-men.  And  quite  as 
often  our  best  influences  and  instruction  have  come  from 
those  beneath  us  as  from  those  above  us  in  culture,  and  under- 
standing and  the  social  scale.  The  most  diligent  student  of 
us'  all  will  confess,  I  think,  that  he  has  learned  more  from 
life  than  from  books, — from  public  and  private  examples  of 
usefulness  and  worth.  The  conscientious  and  laborious 
father  of  a  family,  the  patient,  self-sacrificing  wife  and 
mother,  the  devoted  child,  the  faithful  and  painstaking  ser- 
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vant  in  our  employ,  — these  are  our  teachers,  better  than  all 
homilies,  more  convincing  than  any  treatise.  Authorities 
they  are,  unquestionable  and  commanding.  Not  quotable 
in  literature,  inasmuch  as  teaching  by  word  was  not  their 
function ;  but  authority  such  as  the  soul  that  considers  them 
cannot  choose  but  accept.  I  confess,  the  majesty  of  uncon- 
scious goodness  in  some  obscure  individual  has  more  im- 
pressed me  than  any  page  of  Jeremy  Taylor  or  St.  Augus- 
tine. Compared  with  this  silent  authority,  my  favorite 
teachers  were  but  scribes.  And  I  sometimes  think  what  a 
different  standard  of  authority  and  dignity  the  angels  may 
have  from  that  received  among  men.  You  remember  whom 
Jesus  pronounced  authorities  on  three  separate  occasions. 
In  the  matter  of  practical  well-doing,  the  unknown  citizen  of 
a  country  held  in  abhorrence  and  contempt ;  in  the  matter 
of  liberality,  a  needy,  poverty-stricken  widow ;  in  the  matter 
of  spiritual  greatness,  a  little  child. 

My  young  brother,  whom  these  services  initiate  in  the 
old,  the  very  old  and  long  descended  ministry  of  Christian 
truth,  may  the  function  seem  to  you  as  new  and  as  dewy- 
fresh  as  it  seemed  to  me  when,  forty  years  ago,  I  heard  its 
morning  call ,  and  took  upon  myself  its  burden  and  its  trust. 
You  bring  to  it  the  fresh  courage  of  youth  ;  O,  bring  to  it  the 
spirit  that  maketh  all  things  new,  even  the  hoary  things  of 
old,  and  without  which  the  mould  of  the  grave  will  steal 
over  its  sacraments  and  settle  on  its  forms.  And  may  it  be 
to  you,  not  only  in  this  initial  hour,  but  in  years  to  come,  a 
fount  of  refreshing  and  unwithering  newness  of  life. 

Take  from  me,  along  with  my  best  wishes,  this  that  my 
sermon  has  been  trying  to  sa)  ;  that  truth  alone  teaches  with 
authority,  whether  vested  in  words  or  acts.  Obey  the  truth 
which  you  see  and  know ;  live  that  truth,  be  that  truth,  and 
you  will  be  authority,  strengthening  and  deepening  with 
deepening  experience,  to  all  who  come  within  your  sphere. 


CHARGE   TO   THE  PASTOR 

BY  ANDREW   P.   PEABODY. 

Mr  Friend  and  Brother,  —  You  are  invited  hither 
minister  of  Jesus  Christ.  You  arc  to  represent  him, 
speak  in  his  name,  to  win  souls  to  his  allegiance.  To  this 
cud  you  must,  first  of  all,  be  what  you  teach,  —  a  living 
gospel,  clothed  in  the  strength*  suffused  with  the  beauty  of 
the  Christ,  whom  you  in  vain  attempt  to  preach,  unless  he 
he  within  you.  At  the  outset,  you  may,  indeed,  draw  atten- 
tion and  win  admiration  by  your  sermons  alone;  but  you 
will  be  early  made  to  feel  that,  whatever  their  merits,  their 
efficiency  in  your  own  flock  depends  more  on  what  you  are, 
than  on  what  you  say.  Your  words  may  be  as  arrows,  bright 
and  keen,  and  you  may  have  your  quiver  always  full  of 
them;  but  the  projectile  force  must  be  the  energy  of  faith 
and  love  in  your  own  soul.  If  this  energy  be  wanting,  the 
arrows  will  fall  short  of  their  mark.  They  may  drop  harm- 
less at  the  feet  of  the  very  persons  at  whom  you  aim  th< 
to  be  picked  up  and  admired  for  their  symmetry  and  polish  ; 
but  they  can  never  reach  men's  hearts  and  consciences. 

But,  while  you  are  what  you  teach,  you  must  seem  what 
you  are.  There  is  no  need  of  cautioning  you  against  sanc- 
timony, or  the  ostentatious  and  unseasonable  show  of  piety. 
But  there  is  an  hypocrisy  of  the  opposite  type  to  which  it 
may  not  be  without  use  to  refer,  —  I  mean  the  assumption 
of  levity,  frivolity,  and  worldliness.  No  doubt,  it  is  some- 
times not  assumption,  but  an  honest  exhibition  of  character  : 
and  where  this  is  the  ease,  the  blame  rests  not  on  the  man's 
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frankness,  but  on  his  remaining  in  a  profession  for  which  ho 
is  not  fit.  Some  ministers,  however,  manifestly  think  it 
their  duty,  when  out  of  the  pulpit,  to  behave  like  overgrown 
boys,  and  imagine  that  they  are  getting  honor  for  their  pro- 
fession by  utterly  ignoring  it  when  they  are  not  in  the  actual 
discharge  of  its  duties.  I  would  not  have  you,  my  brother, 
put  on  anything  in  look,  tone,  or  manner,  because  you  are  a 
minister ;  but  if  you  are  devout  in  spirit  and  earnest  in  your 
work,  you  cannot  but  take  sober  views  of  life,  society,  in- 
fluence,—  you  cannot  divest  yourself  of  your  Christian  con- 
sciousness,—  you  cannot  play"  the  buffoon.  The  minister 
who  violates  decorum  with  the  purpose  of  becoming  all 
things  to  all  men,  may  indeed  conciliate  the  flighty,  frivol- 
ous, reckless,  and  profane  to  himself,  but  not  to  the  Grcspel. 
They  like  him  and  court  his  society,  because  he  confirms 
them  in  regarding  religion  as  a  sham  and  its  services  as  a 
farce. 

I  would  next  urge  you  to  cultivate  the  most  familiar  ac- 
quaintance with  your  flock.  This  may  seem  to  demand  too 
great  a  sacrifice  of  time  ;  yet,  for  your  work  as  a  preacher,  it 
will  save  time  instead  of  wasting  it.  You  will  often  find 
your  parochial  visits  your  best  study.  You  will  learn  the 
srecific  instruction  which  your  people  need,  the  doubts 
which  they  want  to  have  settled,  the  temptations  in  which 
they  require  strength,  the  constantly  varying  experiences  in 
which  they  claim  teaching  and  guidance.  Your  most  effective 
sermons  will  be  those  for  which  they  furnish  the  materials. 
When  you  know  the  peculiar  needs  of  an  individual  soul, 
never  hesitate  to  preach  to  your  congregation  precisely  as 
you  would  preach  to  that  man  or  woman ;  for  you  will  soon 
learn  that  there  are  few  spiritual  idiosyncrasies, — that  in 
meeting  the  wants  of  one  person,  you  have  uttered  the  very 
word  for  which  many  others  were  thirsting. 

At  the  same  time,  I  would  have  you  diligent  in  study,  and 
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above  all,  in  thought.  Ours  is  an  age  in  which  no  lighl  can 
shine  unless  fed  wiili  beaten  oil.  I  appr<  bend  thai  the  cul- 
ture of  our  lime  is  very  superficial,  but  ii  covers  a  \.i-i  sur- 
face, and  embraces  a  wide  diversity  of  rudimentary  and  im- 
perfect knowledge;  and  scepticism  has  its  hold  in  half-trul 
crude  speculations,  smatterings  of  science,  shallow  philoso- 
phy. The  entire  ground,  thus  vaguely,  mischievously,  and 
often  truculently  occupied,  you  will  need  to  cover,  qo1  by 
the  mere  affluence  of  learning,  but  by  learning  which  your 
own  clear  and  strong  thought  shall  have  moulded  into  knowl- 
edge and  crystallized  into  wisdom. 

First  and  chief  of  all  in  your  preaching  take  Christ  for 
your  model.  You  will  tind  in  your  flock  the  very  same 
kinds  of  people  that  made  up  his  congregations,  —  the 
Simeons  and  Annas,  loving  the  temple  and  instant  in  prayer  : 
the  guileless  Nathaniels  ;  the  Marys,  whose  chosen  place  is 
at  the  feet  of  the  Lord.  You  will  find  too,  I  fear,  the  Phar- 
isees, zealous  for  the  forms,  aliens  from  the  spirit  of  religion  ; 
the  Scribes,  ready  to  question,  slow  to  obey  ;  the  Herodians, 
incapable  of  worshipping  the  majesty  of  heaven  and  earth, 
yet  prone  to  grovel  in  the  dust  before  the  meanest  mortal 
that  can  bestow  place  or  patronage  ;  the  Sadducees,  decent 
and  respectable,  but  ignoring  resurrection  and  judgment, 
angel  and  spirit.  These  several  classes  claim  from  you  the 
various  modes  of  encouragement  rebuke,  expostulation  and 
instruction  in  righteousness  which  your  Master  employed, — 
sometimes  the  earnest,  unsparing  exhibition  of  the  terrors  of 
the  violated  law,  —  oftener  the  presentation  of  the  goodness 
of  God  that  leads  men  to  repentance,  —  always  the  faithful, 
unreserved  preaching  of  the  divine  commandment,  in  its 
broad  sweep,  in  its  minute  application,  in  its  searching 
spirituality,  —  always,  too,  the  amnesty  and  mercy  for  the 
lowly  and  penitent,  proclaimed  in  the  Gospel,  sealed  on 
Calvary. 

3 
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But  while  the  great  types  of  character  are  the  same  in  all 
times,  each  age  and  every  separate  community  has  its  sub- 
types, which  demand  and  justify  a  minister's  careful  investi- 
gation and  specific  treatment.  While  on  the  fundamental 
truths  appertaining  to  God  and  man,  nature  and  revelation, 
time  and  eternity,  you  will  write  sermons  which  will  be  in 
their  scope,  and  ought  to  be  in  the  winnowed  thought  with 
which  you  fill  them,  instructive  and  edifying  in  all  the 
churches,  many  of  your  ethical  and  practical  discourses 
ought  to  have  so  much  of  the  time-and-place  element  in 
them  that,  because  they  are  precisely  what  are  needed  here 
and  now,  they  will  seem  out  of  place  elsewhere,  and  anach- 
ronisms if  you  repeat  them  here. 

As  regards  all  matters  of  duty  and  obligation,  of  right 
and  wrong,  I  charge  you  to  use  great  plainness  of  speech. 
Never  employ  a  euphenism  for  what  is  intrinsically  evil. 
There  is  more  than  enough  of  this  in  newspapers  and  in  the 
outside  world,  and  I  believe  that  had  our  sharp-cut,  incisive 
Anglo-Saxon  been  more  vigorously  used  about  the  transac- 
tions of  daily  life,  there  would  have  been  —  paradoxical 
though  it  seem  —  equal  benefit  to  the  service  of  God  and  to 
that  of  Mammon.  I  beg  that  you  will  never  call  sin  of  any 
kind  by  a  softer  name  than  it  merits.  Let  your  faithful 
words  be  as  beacons  on  the  sunken  rocks  and  quicksands  of 
moral  peril.  God  alone  can  know  how  much  of  potential 
wrong,  sin,  and  crime  you  may  thus  crush  unborn. 

You  may  at  times  deem  it  your  duty  to  utter  yourself 
strongly  on  subjects  as  to  which  there  are  wide  differences  of 
opinion  among  conscientious  men.  As  to  such  subjects,  first 
be  sure  that  utterance  is  your  duty  as  a  Christian  minister. 
Your  riiiht  as  a  citizen  and  your  duty  as  a  minister  do  not 
necessarily  coincide.  Free  thought  and  free  speech  are  your 
right ;  but  the  pulpit  is  not  yours  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
ventilating  your  opinions  and  parading  your  independence. 
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If  if  be  important  that  you  do  this,  —  so  Important  thai  other 
men  waul  to  hear  or  read  you,  — you  have  access,  in  common 
willi  your  fellow-citizens,  to  the  platform  or  the  public  jour- 
nals. J  >u  t  on  whatever  subject  you  believe  yourself  to  be 
charged  with  a  message  from  y>"i'  Master,  deliver  thai  i 
sage  in  full,  but  modestly,  aa  becomes  one  who  may  be  mis- 
taken,—  meekly,  as  befits  the  follower  of  him  even  wh 
severest  rebukes  and  denunciations  were  dispassionate, — 
lovingly,  for  the  love  of  souls  is  your  only  justifying  motive 
for  what  can  give  uneasiness  or  annoyance.  J  do  nol  believe 
that  a  minister  who  thus  speaks  —  manifestly  under  tin-  stress 
of  felt  duty  —  ever  loses  ground  with  a  congregation  whose 
respect  would  not  be  a  stigma.  It  is  not  by  fidelity,  but  by 
bad  temper,  that  you  would  encounter  opposition  and  ob- 
loquy. But  were  it  otherwise,  you  have  the  alternative  to 
sacrifice  conscience  to  reputation,  or  reputation  to  conscience  : 
and  which  of  these  yon  will  do  you  cannot  hesitate,  when 
you  remember  that  it  is  because  your  Master  made  himself 
"of  no  reputation,"  that  he  has  the  "name  above  every 
name." 

My  brother,  I  have  spoken  full  long  for  the  occasion,  and 
this  is  my  only  reason  for  stopping  here.  There  are  a  thou 
sand  things  that  one  who  has  been  as  lorn?  as  I  have  in  the 
ministry  yearns  to  say  to  a  young  brother,  if  he  can  only 
get  his  ear.  They  might  indeed  be  miscellaneous  ;  for  I 
have  found  now  that  thoughts  suirgest  themselves  faster  than 
1  can  put  them  in  order.  They  might,  many  of  them,  seem 
common  place,  but  for  this  only  the  more  valuable  ;  for  it 
is  precisely  the  things  which  every  minister  of  long  standing 
knows  that  a  novice  is  most  likely  not  to  know  or  not  to 
believe.  But  far  more  trustworthy  than  any  counsels  that 
I  could  give  you,  will  be  the  matured  experience  of  your 
senior  in  the  pastorate,  whose  youth  had  more  wisdom  than 
the  age  of  most  of  us,  and  whose  age,  like  the   orange-tree. 
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is   laden   at   once  with  rich   spring  blossoms    and   ripened 
fruit. 

God  bless  you,  my  brother.  May  he  so  endow  and 
strengthen  you  for  your  work,  that  its  whole  record  may  be 
worthily  transcribed,  without  blot  or  erasure,  into  his  book 
of  eternal  remembrance. 


THE    RIGHT  HAND  OF  THE  FELLOWSHIP 
OF  THE   CHUKCHES. 


liY    CIJAIU.KS    K.    OIMNM'.I.I.. 


My'  Brother,  —  In  the  name  of  the  churches  here  assem- 
bled, I  bid  yon  welcome  to  the  Christian  ministry. 

We  welcome  yon  for  God's  sake.  You  conic  to  work  and 
fight,  to  watch  and  pray,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  and  we 
bless  God  for  sending  you  to  help  us  to  subdue  whal  is  low 
and  corrupt,  to  establish  what  is  high  and  pure  in  ourselves 
and  in  our  fellow-men,  that  all  our  spirits  may  be  illumined 
by  the  growing  light  of  His  countenance. 

We  welcome  you  for  Christ's  sake.  His  life  has  led  you 
hither;  and,  as  his  disciples,  we  rejoice  thai  with  Christian 
devotion  you  are  bent  upon  carrying  yet  deeper  into  the 
world  the  holy  fire  of  his  personal  might.  As  you  shake 
the  torch  of  spirit  and  of  truth  in  this  place,  bright  answers 
will  come  back  to  you  from  the  beacon  fires  of  the  holy 
church  throughout  the  world.  The  Christian  Church  is  glad 
of  another  minister,  and  all  men  may  be  glad  that  another 
friend  of  man  has  gone  to  work. 

We  welcome  you  for  the  sake  of  this  our  sister  church. 
By  no  idle  and  vain  delay,  with  no  confusion,  but  by  prompt 
and  wise  decision,  she  has  chosen  you  to  help  her ;  and  we 
promise  you  whatever  sympathy,  counsel,  and  aid  we  may 
be  able  to  give  you  in  holding  fast  her  organized  power,  in 
keeping  her  established  good  report,  and  in  striking  deeper 
and  spreading  wider  her  manifold  influence. 

We  welcome  you  for  the  sake  of  our  beloved  and  revered 
brother,  whose   co-worker  you  are  to   be   in  this  ministry. 
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Your  coming  fulfils  his  desires.  Through  you,  he  has  a  fresh 
hold  on  his  people.  Having  trained  them  in  the  old  ways, 
he  can  now  bring  the  power  of  the  spirit  to  bear  upon  them 
in  ways  that  are  new.  With  the  vigor,  wisdom,  and  piety 
of  youth  and  age,  in  what  should  this  pulpit  be  lacking  ! 

We  welcome  you  for  our  own  sake.  While  we  try  to 
serve  God,  to  follow  Christ,  to  stand  by  our  sister  churches, 
and  our  brethren  in  the  Christian  ministry,  we  are  simply 
men  who  are  glad  of  sympathy  and  aid.  Our  life  shall  be 
sweeter  and  stronger  for  your  life.  You  come  to  be  our 
friend,  and  we  promise  not  to  betray  you. 

We  welcome  you  for  your  own  sake.  God  sets  before 
you  in  this  pastorate  a  definite  task  of  perfection.  You  have 
done  work  before  this  among  books  and  in  the  world,  but  you 
are  still  ignorant  of  half  your  strength.  The  demands  of 
the  Christian  ministry,  will  try  your  soul  to  its  depths.  But 
such  trials  are  to  be  your  salvation  !  In  the  ways  of  pleasure 
and  the  straits  of  pain,  you  will  have  to  aim  to  be  always 
godly,  humane,  and  wise.  You  must  fetch  the  energy  of 
every  talent  you  possess.  You  will  need  to  ransack  your 
memory  for  every  bit  of  learning  you  have  got,  and  to  study 
with  constant  diligence  for  more.  Here  is  an  opportunity 
for  harmonious  development.  Nay,  it  is  demanded  of  you. 
It  is  hard. toil  that  can  keep  the  bloom  on  this  garden  of  the 
Lord.  We  are  full  of  the  hope  that  you  will  neither  dwarf 
yourself  by  despair,  nor  uproot  your  influence  by  complain- 
ing when  you  are  blamed  for  your  shortcomings,  or  for  what 
appears  to  be  evil  in  you.  It  is  your  business  to  be  rebuked, 
as  well  as  to  rebuke.  It  is  your  duty  to  be  perfect, — you 
are  a  Christian  !  Be  perfect  "  even  as  your  Father  who  is  in 
Heaven  is  perfect." 

We  welcome  you  for  the  sake  of  our  ministry.  It  is  needy 
in  the  department  to  which  you  will  devote  yourself.  We 
need  ministers  whose  studies  shall  be  not  simply  humane, 
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but  also  and  chiefly  divine.  We  mini  a  clergy  thai  shall  be 
rather  sacred  than  profane.  We  greel  you  with  respect,  be- 
cause you  study  the  Scriptures  before  you  attempt  to  expound 
them;  because  you  read  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church 
before  you  settle  its  destiny ;  because  you  learn  the  science 
of  other  men, not  to  quote,  bul  to  weigh  and  consider  it,  that 
having  digested,  it,  you  may  be  yourself  a  sounder  theologian  ; 
because  you  arc  not  in  haste  to  speak  f';i>  the  scribes,*5  but 
choose  to  bide  your  time  that  you  may  speak  hereafter, 
one  having-  authority." 

Receive,  then,  the  right  hand  of  the  fellowship  of  the 
churches. 

I  will  welcome  you  again  for  my  own  sake.  I  know  that 
you  will  seek  the  truth,  that  you  will  speak  it  in  love,  that 
you  will  help  us  to  serve  God,  and  to  love  one  another  better 
than  we  do.  1  hope  to  work  all  my  life  side  by  side  with 
your  trusty  heart. 

May  the  living  God  fill  you  with  everlasting  strength. 
Amen. 


ADDEESS   TO    THE   PEOPLE. 

BY   JOHN   H.   MOEISON. 

With  fitting  and  affecting  services  we  have  set  apart  this 
young  man  as  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  to  this 
ancient  church  and  parish.  We  would  welcome  him  to  this 
sacred  charge.  We  would  also  welcome  him  to  this  com- 
munity as  one,  who,  in  choosing  his  calling,  has  shown  his 
desire  to  give  his  mind,  and  heart  and  life  to  advance,  not 
h  is  own  personal  ends  but  the  highest  interests  of  society. 
We  would  receive  him  into  our  homes  as  a  friend  whom  we 
shall  be  glad  to  see  always,  and  especially  in  the  great 
epochs  and  emergencies  of  life.  We  receive  him  among  us 
in  the  hope  and  assurance  that  he  will  grow  into  the  heart  of 
this  community,  and  become  every  year,  more  and  more,  an 
influence  for  good  to  us  all.  We  receive  him  as  a  man  of 
culture  and  refinement,  who  may  help  to  create  around  us  a 
finer  social  atmosphere.  We  receive  him  as  a  scholar,  whose 
intelligence  may  make  itself  felt  not  only  in  our  schools,  but 
everywhere,  and  especially  with  the  young,  in  quickening 
their  love  of  intellectual  improvement,  and  their  desire  for 
the  advantages  of  a  higher  education.  We  welcome  him  as 
citizen,  who,  by  his  enlarged  ideas  growing  constantly  more 
enlightened,  by  his  thoughtful  and  Christian  acts,  and  by 
his  daily  walk  in  the  midst  of  this  people,  may,  with  grad- 
ually increasing  power,  join  himself  to  all  other  helpful 
agencies  in  lifting  us  up  into  a  grander  and  richer  civiliza- 
tion. 

In  all  these  ways,  his  interests  are  your  interests.  His 
success  is  to  be  your  success.     His  failure  will  be  a  loss  and 
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a  failure  to  every  one  of  us.  He  ie  your  agent,  doing  your 
work,  and  in  Looking  to  you  for  aid,  and  asking  you  to  assist 
him  by  your  time,  your  counsel,  or  your  money,  be  will  do! 
be  asking  a  favor  for  himself,  bul  asking  you  to  help  on  your 
own  work  by  helping  him  to  do  ii  more  effectually.  Jt  \-  not 
the  lack  of  personal  kindness  thai  disappoints  and  disheartens 
ministers.  I  have  often  been  oppressed  and  humbled  by 
personal  favors  which  have  only  made  me  h'<'I  how  little  1  was 
doing  to  merit  them.  That  which  we  need  and  long  for 
most  of  all,  is  to  have  earnest  men  and  women  to  act  with 
us  in  whatever  may  promote  the  Christian  well-being  of  a 
parish, — willing  laborers  in  the  Church  and  in  the  Sunday 
School,  to  make  the  offices  of  our  religion  alive  and  beauti- 
ful. Here  is  what  we  need  most  of  all,  —  not  yours,  but 
you;  and  the  want  of  this  is  what  depresses  and  discourages 
many  a  young  man  who  has  gone  into  his  profession  with  all 
the  enthusiasm  of  his  nature. 

If  the  truths,  the  duties,  the  motives  "which  your  minister 
holds  up  to  you  are  anything,  they  are  the  most  momentous 
themes  which  can  be  presented  to  human  beings.  There  is 
nothing  serious  in  mortality  compared  with  them.  Do  not, 
then,  allow  any  light  considerations  to  push  aside  his  claims 
to  a  hearing,  and  to  show  him  by  actions  stronger  than  words, 
how  lightly  you  esteem  his  ministrations.  I  speak  not  of 
the  chill  which  is  thus  sent  into  his  heart,  but  of  its  influence 
on  you.  Amid  the  rush  and  cares  of  life,  we  all  of  us  need 
to  be  reminded  of  higher  concerns.  "We  need  to  be  instruct- 
ed in  them.  We  need  to  be  persuaded  to  take  them  into 
our  hearts,  that  they  may  enrich  and  ennoble  us  by  their 
sublime  hopes,  and  make  life  a  more  gracious  and  holy  thing 
to  us.  In  inviting  here  a  man  of  intelligence,  improved  by 
a  generous  and  varied  culture,  with  solemn  religious  pur- 
poses, that  he  may  employ  his  time  and  strength  in  leading 
u&  upward  into  a  higher  and  nobler  life,  we  pledge  ourselves 
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to  rive  him  an  opportunity  to  do  his  work.  We  need  his 
help,  and  he  needs  ours,  —  our  personal  attention,  our  coun- 
sel, our  kindly  interest,  not  so  much  in  him  as  in  his  work. 

While  we  receive  him  into  our  homes  and  our  confidence 
that  he  may  sympathize  with  us,  and  we  with  him,  in  common 
matters,  let  us  also  appreciate  his  highest  labors  and  aspira- 
tions. When  he  strives  to  hold  up  to  himself  and  us  a  grander 
ideal  of  what  human  beings  should  do  and  be  in  their  relations 
to  God  and  to  one  another,  let  us  not  push  his  appeal  aside  by 
saying  even  silently  to  ourselves,  that  this  is  only  a  young 
man's  dream.  The  young  man's  dream  of  to-day  is  the  fore- 
shadowing of  what  his  life  and  his  character  are  to  be  here- 
after. The  young  man's  visions  in  this  generation  are  to  be 
in  their  fulfilment  the  glory  of  the  age  that  shall  succeed. 
I  have  lived  long  enough  to  see  ideas  which  were  denounced 
by  our  most  prudent  and  commanding  intellects  as  the  im- 
practicable dreams  of  youth,  hailed  as  the  salvation  of  our 
country  in  its  darkest  hours,  and  made  a  part  of  the  organic 
law  of  the  land.  Woe  to  the  people  whose  young  men  see 
no  visions  of  ideal  realms,  greatness,  and  beauty,  to  draw 
them  upward  into  higher  thought  and  life  !  The  young  man's 
most  daring  hopes  and  visions  in  this  world  should  be  an 
augury  and  foreshadowing  of  the  great  and  joyful  realities 
which  may  appeal  to  our  highest  faculties  here,  and  meet  us 
in  a  grander  experience  hereafter.  There  is  an  inspira- 
tion of  the  heart  which  in  its  sublime  anticipations 
goes  beyond  all  the  teachings  of  our  worldly  pru- 
cleuce.  Let  us  listen,  then,  with  respect,  I  would  almost 
say  with  reverence,  to  a  young  man  of  pure  life  and  sober 
thought,  Avho  is  giving  himself  to  the  highest  concerns  of 
our  being.  Let  us  be  slow  to  condemn  as  dreams  of  what  is 
unattainable,  the  views  and  aspirations  by  which  he  would 
turn  us  towards  a  better  life  and  a  holier  kingdom,  first  on 
earth  and  then  in  heaven.     Let  him  feel  that  there  are  before 
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to  the  Loftiest  hopes  and  thoughts  thai   he  can  utter.     Then 
in  his  private,  meditations  and  studies,  he  will  '"•  encourag 
by  the  assurance  that  Hi'-  rerj  highesl  and  greatest  and   b 
conceptions  that  an;  possible  to  him  are  uol  too  high,  or  _fi 
or  good  for  us.     He  will  nol  In-  tempted  i<>  lower  his  stand- 
ard  of  Christian  effort,  and  debase  his  own  bou]   and  life  by 
preaching  down  to  the  comprehension  of  his  people. 

Many  a;  minister  has  been  starved  in  his  mind  ami  his  reli- 
gious affections,  because  his  people  gave  no  welcome  to  his 
best  thoughts.  A  fairer  world  than  is  lighted  up  by  any 
earthly  sun  must  shine  before  us.  A  truer  Christian  life  than 
we  see  around  us  here  to-day,  visions  of  a  diviner  splendor 
descending  to  earth  from  heaven,  and  reflected  back  h<  re 
from  souls  consecrated  and  alive  to  whatever  is  pure,  and 
lovely,  and  divine, — these  are  the  images  by  which  tin' 
Christian  minister  is  to  raise  himself,  and  draw  you  upward, 
into  a  broader  and  holier  experience.  In  these  thing-  lei 
him  have  your  sympathy.  Hold  him  up  to  the  highest  ca [la- 
bilities of  his  nature,  by  your  generous  appreciation  of  the 
best  that  he  can  do.  Even  if  you  cannot  believe  so  ardently 
as  he  does,  and  though  he  may  seem  to  you  a  great  way  nil' 
in  his  visions  of  ideal  excellence,  still  let  him  feel  that  you 
desire  and  long  for  this  higher  kingdom  of  God,  and  that  you 
are  ready  with  him  to  spend  and  be  spent  in  your  labors  to 
advance  its  influence  among  men.  In  our  alliance  with  the 
great  spiritual  forces  of  the  universe  pressing  on  to  this  end, 
all  other  considerations  vanish  away  ;  and  we,  ministers  and 
people,  are  left  in  the  eternal  presence  with  whatever  of  the 
diviner  love  and  harmony  and  beauty  we  have  taken  up  into 
our  life.  • 


ORDER    OF    EXERCTSES. 


I.     SENTENCE.     TJie  Lord  is  in  his  Holy  Temple. 
II.     INTRODUCTORY  PRAYER. 

REV.   THOMAS   .1.    MUMTOBD. 

III.    READING   OF  THE   SCRIPTURES. 

RKV.   JAMBS  T.   niXBV. 

IV.    HYMN. 
Spirit  divine  !  attend  our  prayer, 

And  make  our  hearts  thy  home  ; 
Descend  with  all  thy  gracious  power  ; 

Come,  holy  Spirit,  Come. 

Come  as  the  light ;  to  waiting  minds 
That  long  thy  truth  to  know, 

Reveal  the  narrow  path  of  right, 
The  way  of  duty  show. 

Come  as  the  fire  ;  enkindle  now 

The  sacrificial  flame, 
Till  our  whole  souls  an  offering  be, 

In  love's  redeeming  name. 

Come  as  the  wind  ;  sweep  clean  away 

What  dead  within  us  lies, 
And  search  and  freshen  all  our  souls, 

With  living  energies. 

Spirit  divine  !  attend  our  prayer, 
And  make  our  hearts  thy  home  ; 

Descend  with  all  thy  gracious  power  ; 
Come,  holy  Spirit,  come. 
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V.     SERMON. 

KKV.   FREDERICK  H.    HEDGE,    D.  D. 

VI.      ARIA.        0  God,  have  mercy. 
VII.     ORDAINING  PRAYER. 

REV.    SAMUEL    K.    LOTHROP,     D.    D. 

VIII.    ANTHEM.        Best  in  the  Lord. 
IX.     CHARGE  TO  THE  PASTOR. 

REV.  ANDREW  P.  PEABODY,  D.  D. 

X.    ARIA.    Be  thou  faithful  unto  death. 
XI.      RIGHT    HAND    OF    FELLOWSHIP. 

REV.   CHAS.   E.    GRINNELL. 

XII.     ADDRESS   TO   THE   PEOPLE. 

REV.   JOHN  H.   MORISON,   D.    D.,    SENIOR  PASTOR. 

XIII.     ANTHEM.     If  with  all  your  hearts. 
XIV.     CONCLUDING  PRAYER. 

REV.    NATHANIEL  HALL. 
XV.      HYMN. 

From  all  that  dwell  below  the  skies, 
Let  the  Creator's  praise  arise  ; 
Let  the  Redeemer's  name  be  sung, 
Through  every  land,  by  every  tongue. 

Eternal  are  thy  mercies,  Lord  ; 

Eternal  truth  attends  thy  word  ; 

Thy  praise  shall  sound  from  shore  to  shore, 

Till  suns  shall  rise  and  set  no  more. 

XVI.     BENEDICTION. 

B\     THE    ASSOCIATE    PASTOR. 
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